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Westtown. 


The thousand and more members and guests 
of the Old Scholars’ Association of Westtown 
School, who assembled on the school grounds 
on the seventh instant, had occasion to be 
thankful for the loveliness of the weather, in- 
cluding a brief rain to lay the dust just in 
season, and for the well ordered arrangements 
throughout. An excellent spirit pervaded the 
exercises, which were delivered beneath the 
tabernacle of canvas, where the listening mul- 
titude felt that they were fed with earnest 
thought, with enlightening suggestions, ani 
with material for devout reflection. 

The distinctively educational address pre- 
pared by Sarah W. Elkinton, being directed 
especially to the management and policy of 
the school, may be left generally to the care 
and thought of those who are incharge. The 
maintenance of a wise conservatism by judi- 
cious progress seemed to be the keynote;—and 
a concern was put forth lest progressive for- 
ces might, by being pent up too long, at some 
time sweep down with an irresistible rush, de- 
stroying as by a revolution the wise conserva- 
tism with the unwise. Evidently the manage- 
ment has not been blind to this tendency in 
human affairs. The supremacy of radical influ- 
ence was pronounced undesirable. For when 
changes come too rapidly for comfortable ad- 
justment, they precipitate a revolution which 
means temporary chaos. Several special lines 
of progress were then marked out, and will 
doubtless be duly considered. 

The religious side of the human mind and 
understanding was dwelt upon in the next pa- 
per,—that of David Scull. Its sentiments be- 
ing more general in character, are deemed 
available for a larger audience. We were en- 


bled, in the brief time permitted, to copy ex- 
tracts as follows: 


rise to view, to that which is the peculiar 
heritage of Westtown,—the volume, of godly 
life and exercise which has surrounded it, 
through the committee in charge of the school 
and those placed by them in direct authority 
over the students. 


level of devoted service,—that company of 
faithful men and women including its present 
representatives, has constituted a real aristoc- 
























‘*We turn from the many memories which 


**In its unbroken duration and in its high 


racy of embodied truth. It is safe to say that 
so long, and detailed and faithful a care over 
the important interests of youth, is almost 
unique in the history of large institutions of 
learning. If equalled, it has certainly never 
been surpassed. In view of such faithful ser- 
vice and its permanent wide-spread blessing 
we are reminded of the lines, 


“Oh may I join the choir invisible, of those immor- 
tal dead 

Who live again in minds made better by their 
presence, 

The choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of 
the world.” 


**What is the secret of the attraction which 
has existed in the type of religious life, both 
individual and family, and which we associate 
in thought with Westtown? 

**If | may answer my own question I would 
say, that the explanation is found in the 
fact, that that from which the attraction 
springs is itself the very essence of immortal- 
ity! Itis arelation of cause and effect in the 
spiritual sphere. The cause is the presence 
and power of the Divine life expressing itself 
through the transformed human life, as light 
and love, and sweetness and truth. The effect 
is the responsive witness of the Spirit in other 
lives, including even the unregenerate, attest- 
ing the fact that these beautiful spiritual veri- 
ties whose influence is felt by all, appeal to 
the innate, often unrecognized, longings of 
the immortal soul, for that which does really 
satisfy. Whether or nat such resolutions of 
the life and light of Christ in his followers 
have the permanent influence upon others 
which they should have, we cannot know; yet 
this does not effect the fact, that the soul 
does intuitively apprehend that which has the 
quality of immortality.” 

In remarking upon ‘‘right living and high 
thinking” as an aim of those in charge he 
continued :— 

**By high thinking I mean earnest thought 
upon those revelations which God has made in 
the past and is yet making, whereby a knowl- 
edge may be obtained of the Divine nature and 
ways, and man’s relation thereto. This is in 
harmony with the most defensible statement 


of the distinctive truth of Quakerism:—the 


could not attract me. 
be attractive to any, only when the will and 
the affections have already ina good degree 
been centered upon Christ. 
ing becomes the noblest exercise of the mind, 










truth of the divinely endowed capacity of man 
to apprehend directly that which God reveals 
to him not only fur guidance in conduct, but 
also for illumination of the life. 


“High thinking apart from right living 
On the contrary it can 


Then high think- 


High thinking reacts helpfully on right 


living, and imparts thereto its own peculiar 
quality. 


**T have said that there is no high thinking 


apart from right living There is, however, 


right living without high thinking. Salvation, 
I know, does not depend upon high thinking. 
On the contrary | rejoice in the truth of which 
there is so much evidence, that the way to the 
kingdom of heaven is plain, and not dependent 
upon intellectual discernment:—‘‘The way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err there- 
in.” Yet, viewing salvation not merely as 
safety and continuity of life beyond the grave, 
but as the exalted experience for this life de- 
clared by the Apostles, for this high thinking 
when added to right living is valuable. 

‘*A spiritually intelligent apprehension of 
truth becomes a divinely intended corrective 
of those conceptions of God which naturally 
arise in the human mind, concerning the rela- 
tion of finite weakness to infinite holiness. 
Even after the peace of consciously forgiven 
sin may have been experienced, an earnestly 
conscientious soul, under the illuminating in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, easily becomes ab- 
normally sensitive to the requirements of the 
high standard of regenerated life upon which 
it has entered. Fearful of over-confidence in 
so important a matter, it views its failures, 
its—humanly speaking—unavoidable failures, 
to live up to that Divine standard, only in the 
condemning light of its own severe judgment 
upon itself. Thus, the refined teachings of 
the gospel often become as compulsions of the 
law instead of being, as they really are, the 
drawings of a fatherly love into the blessings 
of a closer union with itself.” 





MISTAKES IN MEETINGS.—Richard Jordan 
arose to preach, at the same time an English 
woman Friend knelt in prayer. Richard felt 
it very keenly. After meeting he went home 
with Jane Peirce, who being an Elder, said to 
him, ‘‘How is it Richard that there was such 
a mistake in meeting to-day?’’ He asked, 
‘‘What did thee think of it?”’ Her reply was, 
‘*A farmer had good hounds, excellent on the 
scent; some one asked him how he trained 
them so well; the answer was—If the young 
dog lost his scent I give him a severe whip- 
ping, but should an old dog lose his scent I 
would kill him.’’ Richard patted his friend 
Jane on the shoulder saying, ‘‘It is enough!’’ 
































For ‘THE FRIEND.” 


Let Thine Hye be Single. 


‘“‘The eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose heart is 
perfect toward Him” (2 Chr. xvi: 9). 

So spoke the prophet unto Asa the king, 
when he had gone for help against his enemies 
to an arm of flesh. 

So also is the language applicable to us, 
when we forsake the perfect way of the Lord, 
when we seek peace in any way but in Truth, 
or pursue a harmony to avoid trouble. ‘‘Seek 
peace and pursue it’’ applies to the condition 
between the soul and its maker—peace with 
God in performing his will with a perfect 
heart. Such know of the Lord fighting all 
their battles and making a lasting peace, be- 
cause eternal. ‘‘When a man’s ways please 
the Lord He maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” 

The great dragon which could not effect the 
overthrow with his jaws of destruction, in 
his deceivableness coming in his plausibleness 
backward, so as to appear not to be coming 
or to hurt, sweeps down ‘‘a third part of the 
stars of the firmament.” 

In the pure Truth nothing can be compro- 
mised. The plumb line of judgment does not 
deceive, but strikes straight and clear. If 
the course is changed somewhat, if the erec- 
tion is allowed to lean a little, it affects all, 
and all partake of it. Blindness in part oc- 
curs, however much we may deny. In com- 
paring structures while standing in a leaning 
one,—especially while riding in the cars which 
lean, how at times unthinkingly have the ob- 
servers questioned the erect positions of other 
buildings because of the position of that in 
which they were. 

So is it in spirituals, and more so. How 
needful that we should be brought to the 
plumb line of the Lord, else we are biased. 

The Lord’s Israel of to-day is in a jeopardy, 
there is a confederacy amidst it not of the 
Truth, and the further language of the pro- 
phet may be applicable, ‘‘Thou hast done 
foolishly.” 

How very important for the true Israel to 
dwell lowly in their tent, going not forth 
in any wise, either journeying or assisting 
or seeking assistance, neither in their own 
strength defending the cause so dear to them, 
but as Israel of old like two little flocks of 
kids before the host, relying in the Lord alone, 
who is able, and saveth not by many but by 
the few; thus illustrating that it is He and 
his power. For it is ‘‘not by might, nor by 
strength, but by my Spirit saith the Lord.” 
QO, may we truly lean on Him. 

The deep exercise of some may not be un- 
derstood by all. We read of George Fox that 
the weight of. the chuches was upon him, and 
as he diligently endeavored to perform that 
that rested upon him as a burden from time to 
time, which could not be otherwise relieved, 
he could say in the end, ‘‘Now I am clear, 
fully clear,”—not diligent in striving to 
change, but to support plain Truth. 

We may change the discipline, an outward 
rule, and the ancient order of things, and will 
find .we have but followed our ignis fatuus 
which will lead us deeper and deeper into the 
dark and mixture. But does it increase the 
Life in the silence? Oh may the true Israel 
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of God stand upon the watch, with eyes 
anointed, and not let judgment be affected by 
here-say and there-say, but by the feeling 
which the Lord gives, in great inwardness and 
single eye unto Him, and Him alone, though 
we may feel at times as the speckled bird 
upon the house top. Cyrus COOPER. 


THE UNNOTICED BOUND. 
When, passing southward, I may cross the line 
Retween the Arctic and Atlantic Ocean, 
I may not know by any test of mine, 
By any startling sign or strange commotion 
Across my track : 
But, as the days grow brighter, one by one, 
And e’en the icebergs melt their hardened faces, 
And sailors linger, basking in the sun, 
I know I must have made the change of places 
Some distance back. 


When, answering timidly my Master’s call, 
I passed the bourne of life in coming to Him— 
When, in my love for Him, I gave up all, 
The very moment that I thought I knew Him, 
I cannot tell ; 
But as increasingly I feel his love, 
As this cold heart is melted to o’erflowing, 
And now so clear the light comes from above, 
I wonder at the change, and move on, knowing 
That all is well ! 
—W. R. Cochrane. 


Determined to Succeed. 

The following is one of the traditions of a 
manufacturing firm in Glasgow, Scotland: 
Thirty years ago a barefooted, ragged urchin 
presented himself before the desk of the prin- 
cipal partner and asked for work as an errand 
boy. 

‘‘There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,’’ 
said — Blank, jestingly, affecting a broad 
Scotch accent. ‘‘Your qualification ’ud be a 
pair ’o shoon.”’ 

The boy with a grave nod disappeared. . He 
lived by doing odd jobs in the market and slept 
under one of the stalls. Two months passed 
before he had saved enough to buy the shoes. 

Then he presented himself before Mr. Blank 
one morning and held out a package. 

‘*T have the shoon, sir,’’ he said quietly. 

‘Oh!’ — Blank with difficulty recalled 
the circumstances. ‘‘You want the place? 
Not in those rags my lad. You would dis- 
grace the house.”’ 

The boy hesitated a moment and then went 
out without a word. Six months passed be- 
fore he returned decently clothed in coarse, 
but new garments. — Blank’s interest was 
aroused. For the first time he looked at the 
boy attentively. His thin, bloodless face 
showed that he had stinted himself of food for 
months in order to buy those clothes. The 
manufacturer now questioned the boy carefully, 
and found to his regret that he could neither 
read nor write. 

“It is necessary that you should do both 
before we could employ you in carrying home 
packages,’’ he said. ‘‘We have no place for 
you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler; but without a 
word of complaint he disappeared. He now 
went fifteen miles into the country, and found 
work in stables near to anight school. At the 
end of the year, he again presented himself 
before — Blank. 

‘*T can read and write,’’ he said briefly. 

“*T gave him the place,’’ the employer said, 
years afterward, ‘‘with the conviction that, 
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‘chose to doit. Men rise slowly in Scotch 
‘ business houses, but he is our chief foreman. 
—Western Record. 


Communion and Atonement. 
SECTION III. 


The author next inquires, by what means 
can this assurance of God’s mercy and love be 
conveyed. It is evident from what has been 
said, that before this assurance can be com- 
plete, a great impediment must be removed, 
This impediment is the sinner’s conviction 
that forgiveness is impossible, or to define it 
more closely, that it is impossible for him who 
has transgressed against infinite holiness to 
enter into communion with the Holy One. In 
short, what is required, is to convince him 
that the impossible has become possible. How 
can this be accomplished? Clearly something 
is required as extraordinary in its character 
as the obstacle to be removed is extraordinary. 
It could not be brought about by persuasive 
words or argument. It could not be effected 
by the mere proclamation that God forgives 
sin, that He is a Father; since it is precisely 
these statements that the sinner cannot credit, 
and we do but mock him in his malady, by the 
useless repetition of a truth which he is too 
sick to make his own. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son on a sheet of paper would not do 
it. No mere telling of the possibility of re- 
demption will redeem, or correct those im- 
pressions which are self suggested, regarding 
the relation of the finite creature to the in- 
finitely holy Creator, a relation seen by the 
sinner only in the condemning light of his own 
consciousness of sin, and his self-repulsion 
from holiness. 

One thing and one only will avail: Forgive- 
ness must be meditated and become incarnate 
that it may effect the assurance of forgive- 
ness. There must be the actual spectacle in 
history of that very association of holiness 
with sin which was thought impossible. What 
in the hour of estrangement from God it was 
believed could never occur has occurred. On 
this very earth we tread, Holiness entered in- 
to association with sin; a holy one made Him- 
self the companion of sinners, sought and 
found them, lived and died for their sakes. 
The impossible took place. 

Christ has revealed what holiness is; the 
righteousess of God becomes to us a reality in 
Him. But in Him the mercy of God also be- 
comes a reality to us, inasmuch as we see 
conjoined with holiness a love of sinners avail- 
ing unto death and triumphing over death. 
This it is that rids us of our hesitation to be- 
lieve that the Divine mercy can co-exist with 
the Divine Righteousness, and so, as St. Paul 
said, ‘‘Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom 
from God, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.” It is the living fact 
of Christ’s appearance in the realm of sin 
| that his Spirit uses, to convey to us the as- 
surance of the forgiveness of sin. 

It is not, however, the historical person that 
by itself does this for us; the whole range of 
effects that have issued from Him play their 
part in the work. No fact is more certain 
than that those in whom our Lord has most 
nearly lived again, are the people who have 
possessed at once the deepest sense of the 
gravity of sin and the intensest love and pity 
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for the sinner. Their Christianity has flow-{| God. The disease must be understood ere the 


ered in nothing so royally as in their passion 
to redeem the dead in trespasses and sins. In 
them, though in fainter outline, the original 
spectacle is repeated, and again and again in 
the lives of the choicest spirits of Christen- 
dom, we have seen Holiness and Love go hand 
in hand down the ‘‘via dulorosa” in search of 
the lost. We may say, therefore, that it is all 
these things, together with the source whence 
they flow regarded as a totality, that con- 
veyed to us the assurance of the forgiveness of 
sins. 

In the structure of the article, the thought 
of which I am trying to present, the writer 
examines first, as we have just seen, what 
passes in the consciousness of the forgiven. 
Now he turns to the Mediator or revealer of 
that forgiveness, and reverently seeks to un- 
derstand what is involved in his experience. 

The writer finds light upon this in the rela- 
tions between man and man. This light is 
most valuable and the case most nearly paral- 
lel with the high relation under notice, when 
a highly developed and sensitive nature has 
grievously wounded a fellow man, perhaps his 
friend, also of high character. The injurer 
desires forgiveness; he craves the assurance 
of pardon. How is his craving to be satisfied? 
We can well understand that the mere words 
of pardon formally and coldly expressed, in 
response to his acknowledgment of wrong and 
request for pardon, could not satisfy him. He 
can be satisfied and relieved of his distress of 
mind, just in proportion as he feels assured 
that he of whom he asks pardon, understands 
the meaning of his request, and the need that 
prompts him to make it. It must be made 
clear to the burdened conscience that the for- 
giver understands the weight of the burden, 
and realizes the painful condition from which 
relief was sought. 

Now we realize the pain of another only 
when we have made, or tried to make, it our 
own; only so, are we in position to help in its 
removal. Any source or consolation becomes 
helpful just in proportion as we have sought 
to make real in our own consciousness the 
grief we would lighten. It is not otherwise 
with the Forgiveness of Sin; except that in 
that high region of experience, there is vastly 
greater need for that intelligent sympathy on 
the part of the infinite Forgiver which has 
been dwelt upon, and also the need of such a 
form of the manifestation of this requisite for 
relief, as shall bring assurance of its exercise 
into the consciousness of the penitent. 

Just as he who would lighten the grief of 
another must grieve with him, so he would 
loose the burden from another’s conscience 
must feel the sense of the burden as though it 
weighed upon his own. As, therefore, every 
desire for forgiveness springs from the pres- 
sure of an inner distress, so every response 
of the foryiver, if effectual must issue from 
one by whom that distress has been realized 
and shared. The Divine Forgiver therefore 
will be the Divine Sufferer. 

It has been explained that the greatest pain 
which accompanies the conviction of sin is 
the sense of estrangement from God, the 
wreck of faith in his love. He then, who 
would ease us of this pain must share it with 
us, must realize in himself in some degree the 
poignant anguish of alienation from the living 


healing can begin. 

Furthermore, the healer is he who per- 
ceives the true virulence of the disease; if this 
is hidden from him his healing work is imper- 
fect. Now, men cannot simply of themselves 
guage the full extent of the seriousness of 
their sin; they cannot realize the whole mean- 
ing of that separation from Divine Holiness 
which it involves. 

For this reason, no man, relying upon him- 
self alone, could ever perfectly convey the as- 
surance of forgiveness to another. Who, 
then, can perfectly convey it? Obviously, he 
who perfectly understands the need and the 
source whence it springs. And this can only 
be one in whom perfect holiness and perfect 
love are met together. For it is only perfect 
holiness that understands the fulness of un- 
ion with God and only perfect love that can 
penetrate to the utter need of the unholy who 
miss that union. Only perfect holiness and 
perfect love can register in its own bosom the 
stripes whereby they are healed. He who 
knows no sin is made sin on their behalf, that 
_ may become the righteousness of God in 

im. 

Christian faith has ever truly associated 
the Cross of Christ with the forgiveness of 
sin. There it has seen the climax and epitome 
of those ‘‘many things” which it behooved 
Christ to suffer ere He entered into his glory. 
The primary significance of the Cross is not 
that it purchases our forgiveness, but that it 
reveals to us what forgiveness cost the For- 
giver. The Holy One, perfect in love, cannot 
enter into association with sinners except at 
the price of suffering. For immediately, his 
love divines their state of alienation and 
prompts him to deliver them from it; but he 
cannot deliver them until he has so far iden- 
tified himself with them that He feels their 
state as his own. He must feel their burden 
weighing upon his ewn shoulders. He must 
know, by the power of a measureless sympa- 
thy, all that is involved in the sense of es- 
trangement from God, so that he shall even 
cry in the moment of its perception, ‘‘My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” This 
is, indeed, the essential death-hour of the 
Holy One, the consummation of his sacrifice. 
For in making his own this sense of alienation 
He parts with that sense of union which is 
the very life of his holiness. 

He parts with it that He may take it again 
and bring within it those on whose behalf it 
was laid down. They know that He was not 
forsaken, though for their sakes it behooved 
him to realize that experience. They know 
that He did not rest in death, but rose again, 
bringing life and immortality to light. 

The suffering of Christ is the sovereign 
means of conveying the assurance of the for- 
giveness of sin, because it is the most perfect 
means of bringing home to us what forgive- 
ness costs. The Cross is the revelation of the 
price at which every redemption is secured. 
In its light the heart of the Father discloses 
out of what depths are born his unspeakable 
mercies. 

Do we not see that effectual feeding upon 
Christ, by doing his will, should be promoted 
by intelligent apprehension of the deeper 
meaning of the Cross as brought to our view in 
the article from which I have quoted. For it 
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‘is in this light of the Cross, that we perceive 
the attractive possibilities as well as the real- 
ity of that oneness with Christ, which is the 
privilege of our high calling in Him. 

Only through this light and a growing one- 
ness of will with Christ, could we expect to 
share in some sense and however imperfectly, 
the exalted joy of Christ, to which our human 
thought would forbid us to aspire, were it not 
that we have been invited thereto by the 
prayer of our Divine Master when parting 
with his disciples, ‘‘that they might have my 
joy fulfilled in themselves;’’ a prayer not only 
for those then near to Him, but for all who 
should believe on Him through their word, 
which includes the present readers. 

Nor need this high aspiration be chilled by 
the thought of the difference between our 
Lord and ourselves. His joy was not only 
unbroken, but it is also true, that in it there 
could not have been any element arising 
from the sense of forgiven sin. It is other- 
wise with us. Even those we have known, who 
have most truly illustrated Christ before our 
eyes, would have said, that in the pure light 
of love, they see so much to mourn over in 
unfaithful stewardship, —if not for sins com- 
mitted,—that they never get far away from 
the Cross, often going again to Bethel where 
the Lord met with them in the beginning. 

This mingled experience is but a form of 
evidence of the fact, that the real God-man is 
yet in the process of creation. The finite is, 
and increasingly knows that it is, in touch 
with the Infinite. The human is being leav- 
ened by the Divine, and is growing into that 
likeness. Man, in the individual and as to the 
race, is progressing on the upward path. 
The entrance upon this path is simply the con- 
scious removal of the self-imposed barrier 
which unforgiven sin has raised between the 
soul and God, while the possibilities and higher 
levels in this ‘‘highway of holiness,” are 
pointed to by Paul in his wonderful prayer for 
his Ephesian converts, ‘‘That ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.”’ 

Only in that fuller light of the Cross do we 
see, that the Atonement, without losing its 
place and value and tendering influence in our 
thought; takes on the larger meaning of At- 
one-ment with God, the essence of which must, 
it is evident, be a more or less complete one- 
ness of will with Him. At-one-ment bears to 
‘*Atonement,” as usually understood, the re- 
lation which the temple bears to the vestibule 
by which it is entered. We therefore fall 
short of realizing an important part of the 
Gospel purpose for us, and -therefore of the 
Gospel blessing, if we fail to know a positive 
uplifting and outreaching spiritual growth; a 
growth not only in the love of Christ, but also 
in the possession, which the apostle urges us 
to seek, of ‘‘the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus,” regarding ‘‘mind,” not simply as 
meaning purpose or intention, but ‘‘mind” as 
the spirit-filled intelligence, part of whose 
birthright in Christ, are those treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge which are declared to 
be hid in Him. It is only in this more ad- 
vanced stage of Sonship that, as intelligent 
children in the Father’s house, we can enter 
sympathetically, and, according to our meas- 
ure, with understanding, into the deeper as- 
pects of the Divine nature and government in 
its relation to men, and meditate upon those 
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wonders of redeeming love which it is said 
the angels ‘‘desire.to look into.” 

I would introduce in this connection an im- 
pressive thought of another which should help 
us to see the inner significance of the inspired 
truth that Christ is our elder brother, He who 
‘*was the first born among many brethren.” 

It is the thought of Henry Van Dyke of 
New York, a thought worthy of a prophet of 
the Most High. Though so comprehensive, 
it is embraced in only seven words, I might 
say the inspired words, ‘‘Christ is the hu- 
man form of God.” This expresses concrete- 
ly much of the truth which animates the 
changed spiritual outlook of the present time 
and could only have originated in recent years. 
It is a deep truth of far-reaching significance 
to enter consciously into which is to obtain 
that knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ whon 
He had sent, which is life eternal.” 

Finally in this effort to trace some of the 
lines of connection between the deeper teach- 
ings of the Cross, and an added ability thereby 
to accept the Divine will in Christ, do we not 
learn in this light as we could in no other way, 
that the character of the infinite love by 
whose suffering priceless blessings have been 
brought within our reach, is the very same 
in kind as that love which appeals to us so 
tenderly in human relation, —the suffering love 
of a godly mother for her son. 

We have seen in the article from which | 
have quoted, that the persuasive and effective 
influence of the Sacrifice of Christ lies in the 
evidence thus afforded, that an innocent and 
holy one has entered into the suffering of the 
penitent sinner, and so has made the punish- 
ment essentially his own. Thus, that which 
is most human appearing in the Divine trag- 
edy of the Cross, is one in nature with that, 
which by common consent is recognized as the 
most nearly Divine feature of human life—the 
mother’s love to which I have just now re- 
ferred. In both cases are seen the expiation 
and vicarious suffering of love. It is the pen- 
alty which, by a law of its nature, both the Di- 
vine and the human love must bear on account 
of the suffering object of its exercise.. 

It is narrated of Schamyl, a leader in the 
Caucasus, that finding bribery and corruption 
increasing around him, he ordered that one 
hundred lashes should be administered in any 
case discovered. Soon a culprit was brought 
before him. It was his own mother. He 
shut himself up in his tent for two days with- 
out food or water. On the third day he gath- 
ered the people, and pale asa corpse con- 
manded the executioner to inflict the punish- 
ment, which was begun. But at the fifth 
stroke, he called ‘‘Halt,” had his mother re- 
moved, bared his own back, and ordered the 
official to lay on him the other ninty-five with 
the severest threats if he did not give the full 
weight of the blow. 

This is most truly an object lesson in an 
unexpected quarter of the deeper meaning of 
the Cross. Does it not point to the source, 
the God-derived character of the best possi- 
bilitie’ of our human nature when moved upon 
by Divine grace? 

In it is illustrated the persuasive influence 
of self-sacrifice even on the level of our earth- 
ly life. Vastly more is this true when exhib- 
ited in that higher region, where it becomes 
as a bridge of love and peace resting on foun- 


dations of mercy and justice, connecting the 
finite with the infinite. 

In this lies the power of the Cross over 
those who respond to its influence: the power 
to be separated from the spirit of the world 
which is ‘‘enmity with .God,” and to lead into 
a dedication of life to the service of Him who 
has bought them at such a price, and who 
would, through a progressive union of their 
wills with his own, feed them with living 
bread and water, and make their earthly lives 
in a very real sense a close walk with God. 

‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” 


O saddest, sweetest bond! and can it be 

That through his sorrow joy is come to me, 
That thus his glorious beauty I shall see ? 

O eyes ! for whom such vision is in store, 
Keep ye to all things pure forevermore, 

Till ye shall close beside Death’s shadowed door, 
Be lighted from within by unseen guest, 

Send out warm rays of love to all distressed, 
And by your shining lure them into rest. 

A RicH MAN’s DEATH SCENE.—A striking 
incident was communicated to the New York 
Press « few years ago by a deeply humble 
minister. One of the leading members of his 
church was greatly distressed in his last sick- 
ness on reviewing his mode of living and re- 
flecting upon his family and the comparative- 
ly small sum he had given to the Lord’s cause. 
In every way the pastor endeavored to comfort 
him. He spoke of his having given cheerful- 
ly and as much as others did. He reminded 
him that the best of us are unprofitable ser- 
vants, and must look to the mercy of God in 
Christ as our only hope. The troubled man 
found no peace or comfort, but grew more and 
more uneasy, distressed and agonized as the 
end drew near. At last, taking the hand of 
his pastor, he said: ‘‘Brother I am going to 
the Judge unprepared to meet Him, because 
you have been unfaithful to me. For years 
I have lived, and taught my family to live, 
largely for this world. We have denied our- 
selves nothing, but spent thousands on per- 
sonal comforts. When I gave hundreds to 
Christ and his Church it should have been 
thousands. My business, energy, and time 
and money, have been mostly devoted to self- 
pleasing and gratification, and how can I meet 
my Judge and give an account of my steward- 
ship? Iam beyond recovery. Do what you 
can to save other professors who are in the 
current of wordly self-indulgence and extra- 
vagance, which is sweeping them to destruc- 
tion. —Matlock. 











THERE are many holes in the earth which 
are a mile or more in depth. Some are mines, 
as in Michigan, where a well populated com- 
munity exists more than a mile below the sur- 
face. Others are deep wells, which have been 
sunk in search of gas, oil, water and even 
salt, which is found a mile below the surface 
of Silesia. In Cornwall a zine mine three 
thousand feet deep extends out under the bed 
of the ocean nearly a mile from shore. In 
fact, men are crawling towards the centre of 
the earth at the rate of several hundred feet a 
year. The greatest progress thus far has 
been made at Paruschowitz, in Silesia, where 
the deepest artificial hole is already seven 
thousand feet.— World’s Work. 





“T shall not pass this way again ”—William Penn, 
Right words and shrewd, good William Penn, 
I shall not pass this way again. 

My long way and the winding track 

Which I pursue will not bend back. 


I go—beyond my widest ken— 

But shall not pass this way again. 

So, as I go and cannot stay 

And never-more shall pass this way, 

I hope to sow the way with deeds 

Whose seed shall bloom like May-time meads, 

And flood my onward path with words 

That thrill the day like singing birds ; 

That other travelers following on 
May find a gleam and not a gloom, 

May find their path a pleasant way, 
A trail of music and of bloom. 


Strew gladness on the paths of men— 
You will not pass this way again. 
— Walter Foss, in Human Faculty. 


The Phenomena of Volcanoes, 


In a forthcoming book entitled ‘‘The Earth’s 
3eginnings,” the Lowndean professor of as- 
tronomy and geometry in the University of 
Cambridge, Sir Robert Stawell Ball, has un- 
dertaken to set forth the recent results of 
scientific speculation upon the evolution of the 
earth, the sun, and the planets from the pri- 
meval fire mist. In one chapter of the book 
he has taken up the phenomena of volcanoes 
and earthquakes, and pointed out the infer- 
ences which they permit concerning the inter- 
nal make-up of the earth and the development 
it is going through. The following passages 
are here reproduced: 

‘‘We have already explained that a very 
high temperature must be found at the depth 
of even a small fraction of the earth’s radius, 
and we have pointed out that the excessively 
high. pressure characteristic of the earth’s 
interior must be borne in mind in any consid- 
eration as to the condition of the matter 
there found. 

‘‘Let us take, for instance, that primary 
question in terrestrial physics, as to whether 
the interior of the earth is liquid or solid... 
If we were to judge merely from the temper- 
atures reasonably believed to exist at a depth 
of some twenty miles, and if we might over- 
look the question of pressure, we should cer- 
tainly say that the earth’s interior must be in 
a fluid state. It seems at least certain that 
the temperatures to be found at depths of two 
score miles, and still more at greater depths, 
must be so high that the most refractory sol- 
ids, whether metals or minerals, would at once 
yield if we could subject them to such tem- 
peratures in our laboratories... But none 
of our laboratory experiments can tell us 
whether, under the pressure of thousands of 
tons on the square inch, the application of any 
heat whatever would be adequate to tranform 
solids into liquids. It may, indeed, be rea- 
sonably doubted whether the terms solids and 
liquids are applicable, in the sense in which 
we understand them, to the materials forming 
the interior of the earth... 

‘A principle, already well known in the 
arts, is that many, if not all, solids may be 
made to flow like liquids if only adequate pres- 
sure be applied. The making of lead tubes 1s 
a well-known practical illustration of this 
principle, for these tubes are simply formed 
by forcing solid lead by the hydraulic press 
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through a mould which imparts the desired 
form 

“If then a solid can be made to behave like 
a liquid, even with such pressures as are with- 
jn our control, how are we to suppose that 
the solids would behave with such pressures as 
those to which they are subjected in the inter- 
ior of the earth? The fact is that the terms 
solid and liquid, at least as we understand 
them, appear to have no physical meaning with 
regard to bodies objected to these stupendous 
pressures, and this must be carefully borne in 
mind when we are discussing the nature of 
the interior of the earth. 

‘It must, however, be admitted that the 
interior of the earth in its actual physical 
state seems to possess at least one of the 
most important characteristics of a solid, for 
it seems to be intensely rigid. We mean by 
this, that the material of the earth, or rather 
each particle of that material, is very little 
inclined to move from its position with refer- 
ence to the adjacent particles by the applica- 
tion of force... 

“The line of evidence which appears to 
prove, in the simplest and most direct manner, 
the excessive rigidity of our earth is derived 
from the study of earthquake phenomena, and 
we must endeavor to set it forth with the 
completeness its importance deserves. 

CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKES. 

‘*As to the immediate cause of earthquakes, 
there is no doubt considerable difference of 
opinion. But I think it will not be doubted 
that an earthquake is one of the consequences, 
though perhaps a remote one, of the gradual 
loss of internal heat from the earth. As this 
terrestrial heat is gradually declining, it fol- 
lows from the law that we have already so 
often had occasion to use that the bulk of the 
earth must be shrinking. No doubt the dimi- 
nution in the earth’s diameter due to the loss 
of heat must be excessively small, even in a 
long period of time. The cause, however, is 
continually in operation and, accordingly, the 
crust of the earth has, from time to time, to 
be accommodated to the fact that the whole 
globe is lessening. The circumference of our 
earth at the equator must be gradually declin- 
ing a certain length in that circumference is 
lost each year. We may admit that loss to bea 
quantity far too small to be measured by any 
observations as yet obtainable, but, neverthe- 
less, it is productive of phenomena so import- 
ant that it cannot be overlooked. 

“It follows from these considerations that 
the rocks which form the earth’s crust over 
the surface of the continents and the islands, 
or beneath the beds of ocean, must have a 
lessening acreage year by year. These rocks 
must therefore submit to compression either 
continuously or from time to time, and the 
necessary yielding of the rocks will in general 
take place in those regions where the materials 
of the earth’s crust happen to have compara- 
tively small powers of resistance. The acts 
of compression will often, and perhaps gen- 
erally, not proceed with uniformity, but 
rather with small successive shifts, and even 
though the displacements of the rocks in these 
shifts be actually very small, yet the pressures 
to which the rocks are subjected are so vast 
that a very small shift may correspond to a 
very great terrestrial disturbance. 

“Suppose, for instance, that there is a 


ordinary magnitude. 
great multiplication of the intensity of the 


extending far and wide 








slight shift in the rocks on each side of a 
crack, or fault, at a depth of ten miles. It 
must be remembered that the pressure ten 
miles down would be about thirty-five tons 
to the square inch. 
ment of one extensive surface over another, 
the sides being pressed together with a force 
of thirty-five tons on the square inch, would 
be an operation necessarily accompanied by 
violence greatly exceeding that which we 
might expect from so small a displacement if 


Even a slight displace- 


the forces concerned had been only of more 
On account of this 


phenomenon, merely a small rearrangement 


of the rocks in the crust of the earth, in pur- 
suance of the necessary work of accommodat- 


ing its volume to the perpetual shrinkage, 
might produce an excessively violent shock, 
The effect of such a 
shock would be propagated in the form of 
waves through the globe just as a violent blow 
given at one end of a bar of iron by a hammer 
is propagated through the bar in the form of 
waves. When the effect of this internal ad- 


justment reaches the earth’s surface, it will 


sometimes be great enough to be perceptible 
in the shaking it gives that surface. The 
shaking may be so violent that buildings may 
not be able to withstand it. Such is the phe- 
nomenon of an earthquake. .. . 

THE RADIUS OF DISTURBANCE. 

‘*When our earth is shaken by one of those 
occasional adjustments of the crust which I have 
described, the wave that spreads like a pulsa- 
tion from the center of agitation extends all 
over our globe and is transmitted right through 
it. At the surface lying immediately over 
the center of disturbance there will be a vio- 
lent shock. In the surrounding country, and 
often over great distances, the earthquake may 
also be powerful enough to produce destruct- 
ive effects. The convuision may also be main- 
tained over a far larger area of country in a 
way which makes the shock to be felt though 
the damage wrought may not be appreciable. 
But beyond a limited distance from the center 
of the agitation the earthquake will produce 
no destructive effects upon buildings, and will 
not even cause vibrations that would be ap- 
preciable to ordinary observation. 

‘*In each locality in which earthquakes are 
chronic it would seem as if there must be 
some particularly weak spot in the earth some 
miles below the surface. A shrinkage of the 
earth in the course of the incessant adjust- 
ment between the interior and the exterior, 
will take place by occasional little jumps at 
this particular center. The fact that there is 
this weak spot at which small adjustments are 
possible may provide, as it were, a safety- 
valve for other places in the same part of the 
world. Instead of a general shrinking, the 
materials would be sufficiently elastic and flex- 
ible to allow the shrinking for a very large 
area to be done at this particular locality. In 
this way we may explain the fact that im- 
mense tracts on the earth are practically free 
from earthquakes of a serious character, while 
in the less fortunate regions the earthquakes 
are more or less perennial. . . 

TRANSMISSION OF VIBRATIONS. 
‘‘Now, suppose an earthquake takes place 


at Japan, it originates a series of vibrations 


through our globe. We must here distinguish 


over land and under sea. 





between the rocks—I might almost say the 
comparatively pliant rocks—which form the 
earth’s crust, and those which form the in- 
tensely rigid core of the interior of our globe. 
The vibrations which carry the tidings of the 
earthquake spread through the rocks on the 
surface, from the center of the disturbance, 
in gradually enlarging circles. 
the spread of these vibrations to the ripples in 
a pool of water which diverge from the spot 
where a raindrop has fallen... 
tions transmitted by the rocks on the surface, 
or on the floor of the ocean, will carry the 
message all over the earth. 
are flexible, at all events by comparison with 


We may liken 
The vibra- 


As these rocks 


the earth’s interior, the vibrations will be cor- 
respondingly large, and will travel with vigor 
In due time they 
reach, say the Isle of Wight, where they set 
the pencil of the seismometer at work. But 
there are different ways round the earth from 
Japan to the Isle of Wight, the most direct 
route being across Asia and Europe; and the 
route across the Pacific, America and the At- 
lantic. The vibrations will travel by both. 
routes, and the former is the shorter of the 
two... 
THE ERUPTION OF KRAKATOA. 

**There has been much difference of opinion 
as to the immediate cause of volcanic action, 
but there can be little doubt that the energy 
which is manifested in a volcanic eruption has 
been originally derived in some way from the 
contraction of the primeval nebula. ‘The ex- 
traordinary vehemence that a volcanic erup- 
tion sometimes attains may be specially illus- 
trated by the case of the great eruption of 
Krakatoa. It is, indeed, believed that in the 
annals of our earth there has been no record 
of a volcanic eruption so vast as that which 
bears the name of this little island in far east- 
ern seas, ten thousand miles from our shores. 

**Until the year 1883 few had ever heard of 
Krakatoa. It was unknown to fame, as are 
hundreds of other gems of glorious vegeta- 
tion set in tropical waters. It was not inhab- 
ited, but the natives from the surrounding 
shores of Sumatra and Java used occasionally 
to draw their canoes up on its beach, while 
they roamed through the jungle in search of 
the wild fruits that there abounded. It was 
known to the mariner who navigated the 
Straits of Sunda, for it was marked on his 
charts as one of the perils of the intricate 
navigation in those waters. It was no doubt 
recorded that the locality had been once, or 
more than once, the seat of an active volcano. 
In fact, the island seemed to owe its existence 
to some frightful eruption of bygone days; 
but for a couple of centuries there had been 
no fresh outbreak. It almost seemed as if 
Krakatoa might be regarded as a volcano that 
had become extinct. In this respect it would 
only be like many other similar objects all 
over the globe, or the countless extinct volca- 
noes all over the moon.. . 

**As the summer of 1883 advanced the vigor 
of Krakatoa, which had sprung into notoriety 
at the beginning of the year, steadily in- 
creased, the noises became more and more ve- 
vehement; these were presently audible on 
shores ten miles distant, and then twenty 
miles distant; and still those noises waxed 
louder and louder, until the great thunders of 
the volcano, now so rapidly developing, aston- 
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ished the inhabitants that dwelt over an area 
at least as large as Great Britain. And there 
were other symptoms of the approaching ca- 
tastrophe. With each successive convulsion 
a quantity of fine dust was projected aloft into 
the clouds. The wind could not carry this 
dust away as rapidly as it was hurled upwards 
by Krakatoa, and accordingly the atmosphere 
became heavily charged with suspended parti- 
cles. A pall of darkness thus hung over the 
adjoining seas and islands. Such was the 
thickness and the density of these atmospheric 
volumes of Krakatoa dust that, for a hundred 
miles around, the darkness of midnight pre- 
vailed at midday. Then the awful tragedy of 
Krakatoa took place. Many thousand of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the adjacent shores 
of Sumatra and Java were destined never to 
behold the sun again. They were presently 
swept away to destruction in an invasion of 
the shore by the tremendous waves with which 
the seas surrounding Krakatoa were agita- 
ted.... 

‘‘As the days of August passed by the 
spasms of Krakatoa waxed more and more ve- 
hement. By the middle of that month the 
panic was widespread, for the supreme catas- 
trophe was at hand. On the night of Sunday, 
August 26, 1883, the blackness of the dust- 
clouds, now much thicker than ever in the 
straits of Sunda and adjacent parts of Sumatra 
and Java, was only occasionally illumined by 
lurid flashes from the volcano... At the 
town of Batavia a hundred miles distant, there 
was no quiet that night. The houses trem- 
bled with the subterranean violence, and the 
windows rattled as if heavy artillery were be- 
ing discharged in the streets. And still these 
efforts seemed to be only rehearsing for the 
supreme display. By ten o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, August 27, 1883, the 
rehearsals were over, and the performance 
began. An overture consisting of two or 
three introductory explosions, was succeeded 
by a frightful convulsion which tore away a 
large part of the island of Krakatoa and scat- 
tered it to the winds of heaven. In that final 
effort all records of previous explosions on 
this earth were completely broken. 

‘‘This supreme effort it was which produced 
the mightiest noise that, so far as we can as- 
certain has ever been heard on this globe. 
It must have been indeed a loud noise which 
could travel from Krakatoa to Batavia and 
preserve its vehemence over so great a dis- 
tance; but we should form a very inadequate 
conception of the energy of the eruption of 
Krakatoa if we thought that its sounds were 
heard by those merely a hundred miles off. 
This would be little indeed compared with 
what is recorded on testimony which it is im- 
possible to doubt... 

‘‘Westward from Krakatoa stretches the 
wide expanse of the Indian Ocean. On the 
opposite side from the Straits of Sunda lies the 
island of Rodriguez, the distance from Kraka- 
toa being almost three thousand miles. It 
has been proved by evidence which cannot be 
doubted that the thunders of the great volcano 
attracted the attention of an intelligent coast 
guard on Rodriguez, who carefully noted the 
character of the sounds and the time of their 
occurrence. He had heard them just four hours 
after the actual explosion for this is the time 
the sound occupied on its journey. 
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A CONSTANT WIND. 

“This mighty incident at Krakatoa has 
taught us other lessons on the constitution 
of our atmosphere. We previously knew lit- 
tle, or I might say almost nothing, as to the 
conditions prevailing above the height of ten 
miles overhead. It was Kratakoa which first 
gave us a little information which was greatly 
wanted. How could we learn what winds 
were blowing at a height four times as great 
as the loftiest mountain on the earth, and 
twice as great as the loftiest altitude to which 
a balloon has ever soared? No doubt a straw 
will show which way the wind blows, but 
there are no straws up there. There was 
nothing to render the winds peceptible until 
Krakatoa came to our aid. Krakatoa drove 
into those winds prodigious quantities of dust. 
Hundreds of cubic miles of air were thus de- 
prived of that invisibility which they had hith- 
erto maintained... 

‘*With eyes full of astonishment men watch- 
ed those vast volumes of Krakatoa dust on 
a tremendous journey. Of course every one 
knows the so-called trade-winds on our earth’s 
surface, which blow steadily in fixed direc- 
tions, and which are of such service to the 
mariner But there is yet another constant 
wind... It was first disclosed by Krakatoa. 
Before the occurrence of that eruption, no one 
had the slightest suspicion that far up aloft, 
twenty miles over our heads, a mighty tem- 
pest is incessantly hurrying, with a speed 
much greater than that of the awful hurricane 
which once laid so large a part of Calcutta on 
the ground and slew so many of its inhabi- 
tants. Fortunately for humanity, this new 
trade-wind does not come within less than 
twenty miles of the earth’s surface. We are 
thus preserved from the fearful destruction 
that its unintermittent blasts would produce, 
blasts against which no tree could stand, and 
which would, in ten minutes, do as much 
damage to a city as would the most violent 
earthquake. When this great wind had be- 
come charged with the dust of Krakatoa, then, 
for the first, and I may add, for the only 
time, it stood revealed to human vision. Then 
it was seen that this wind circled round the 
earth in the vicinity of the equator, and com- 
pleted its circuit in about thirteen days. .. . 

A LARGE PILE OF DUST. 

‘‘The dust manufactured by the supreme 
convulsion was whirled round the earth in the 
mighty atmospheric current into which the 
volcano discharged it. As the dust-cloud was 
swept along by this incomparable hurricane it 
showed its presence in the most glorious man- 
ner by decking the sun and the moon in hues 
of unaccustomed splendor and beauty. The 
blue color in the sky under ordinary circum- 
stances is due to particles in the air, and when 
the ordinary motes of the sunbeam were rein- 
forced by the introduction of the myriads of 
motes produced by Krakatoa, even the sun 
itself sometimes showed a blue tint. Thus the 
progress of the great dust-cloud was traced 
out by the extraordinary sky effects it pro- 
duced, and from the progress of the dust-cloud 
we inferred the movements of the invisible 
air current which carried it along. Nor need 
it be thought that the quantity of material pro- 
jected from Krakatoa should have been inad- 
equate to produce effects of this world-wide 
Imagine that the material which 
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was blown to the winds of heaven by the su- 
preme convulsions of Krakatoa could be all re- 
covered and swept into one vast heap. Imag- 
ine that the heap were to have its bulk meas- 
ured by a vessel consisting of a cube one mile 
long, one mile broad, and one mile deep; it 
has been estimated that even this prodigious 
vessel would have to be filled to the brim at 
least ten times before all the products of Kra- 
katoa had been measured.”—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


FRUITION. 
We scatter seeds with careless hand 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or helpful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet ; 
We count them ever past, 
But they shall last 
To the dread judgment day, 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep thou the one true way, 
In work and play, 
Lest in that world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 
—Keble. 
For “THe FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 356.) 

The long and useful life of Joseph Scatter- 
good was now evidently drawing towards its 
close He was a man of unusual mental ca- 
pacity, of indefatigable industry and devotion 
to the welfare of the poor Indian. His integ- 
rity of character and unspotted life gave un- 
mistakable evidence of his submission to the 
teachings and leadings of the Divine Spirit. 
About this time (Third Month, 1877) at the 
solicitation, and with the approval of several 
Friends, he was released from several appoint- 
ments which required considerable attention 
from him and by which he felt relieved from 
much care. At the meeting of the Meeting 
for Sufferings held Third Month 17th, 1877, he 
acted as its Clerk for the last time; afterwards 
remaining to meet a committee he became 
much exhausted. It now became obvious that 
he could no longer bear the exercise of mind 
and physical exertion inseparable from such 
stations but which he was willing to endeavor 
to perform, so long as strength permitted. 

In the early part of the Fourth Month he left 
the city for a sojourn at the seashore, but the 
result of this journey satisfied himself as well 
as others that he would be entirely unable to 
attend the Yearly Meeting, then rapidly ap- 
proaching. Previous to this he had not ap- 
parently relinquished the hope that he might 
be able to be present at the first sitting, and 
act as its Clerk, and then relieve the meeting 
from the embarrassment of appointing a 
Friend to act until the representatives should 
meet and propose a clerk and assistant in the 
regular manner. As this was now found im- 
practicable he had an earnest desire that our 
friend, Clarkson Sheppard would be willing to 
act in this capacity, if it should be deemed 
proper by his friends; and he requested to 
have an interview with him during the week 
previous to the meeting of the Yearly Meet- 
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ing to encourage him to do so. This inter- 
view did not take place until the Seventh- 
day, the 14th instant. On the day previous to 
which Clarkson had been named by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, to take charge of the pa- 
pers, etc., in accordance with the direction of 
discipline in such a case; in order that the 
business of the Yearly Meeting might not be 
delayed by the absence of the Clerk On the 
afternoon of that day, he went to his son 
William, at West Chester. 

On the 24th Ebenezer Worth, who was deep- 
ly interested in his welfare and with whom he 
was closely united in religious fellowship and 
interest for the Indians in New York, took him 
in his carriage to visit Ann, widow of Samuel 
Cope, where they remained but a short time. 
This visit has been alluded to by members of 
the family, as having been very acceptable.* 

On Fourth-day the 25th of Fourth Month, 
Joseph Scattergood returned to the city in the 
afternoon, expecting to attend his Monthly 
Meeting occurring the next day and intending 
to visit his long and closely associated friend 
and former partner, John Carter, then lying 
very ill and apparently drawing near to the 
close of life; but from increasing feebleness 
he was obliged to return to West Chester 
without having accomplished either of these 
objects. 

Fifth Month lst.—He remarked to his at- 
tending physician Dr. J. J. Levick, ‘‘I am a 
greatly diseased man, but I want to leave it all 
with Him with whom we have to do.”’ 

On the 5th of the Fifth Month he said, 
‘This has been an eventful day, I don’t want 
you to feel too anxious. I have not seen the 
issue of this, it is hidden from me.”’ 

His son Joseph then said, ‘‘Father, we want 
to be resigned to the Divine will. Dost thou 
feel comfortable in thy mind?” He replied 
with an affectionate nod, ‘‘More so than I 
could expect. I feel as if I had been an un- 
profitable servant, if a servant at all.’’ On 
the 6th he said, ‘‘It is a solemn thing to be 
brought so near the eternal world. I have 
often thought of the expression of Samuel 
Emlen, ‘The invisible world—how awful!’ I 
have not been able to see the result of this 
sickness, but have a comfortable hope that I 
am favored with resignation. I desire that 
those connected with me may not be too anx- 
ious, but leave all with Him who knows what 
is best for us better than we possibly can.’’ 

w. &. F 


“Let those who seek earth’s riches roam— 
My wealth is heaven-sent ; 
A strong right arm and love at home 
And in my heart content.” 


*An unexpected testimony to the value of a 
good life was lately related to the writer in sub- 
stance as follows by a Friend of Delaware County, 
who, when on a visit to the vicinity of Tunnesas- 
sa, met with a stranger to whom he imparted the 
information that he was going to visit his friend 
Ebenezer Worth, then residing there. The stran- 
ger appeared to be acquainted with E. W. and 
made the inquiry, “Have you many more men like 
him in your part of the country?” I think the re- 
ply was in the negative, which was the very truth. 
The stranger then added that the influence of E. 
W.’s life was felt for ten miles around his resi- 
dence, and he wished they had more such men 
there; thus fulfilling the declaration of George 
Fox, that “one honest Quaker would shake the 
country for ten miles tround him.” 


THE FRIEND. 
Science and Industry. 


THE largest mass of pure rock salt in the 
world is under the ground of Galicia, Hungary. 
It is known to be five hundred and fifty miles 
long, twenty miles broad, and two hundred and 
fifty feet in thickness. 





THE English skylark has inspired several of 
the most beautiful poems in our language, and 
its migrations are of a character which, it 
would seem, might appeal to English poets 
only less effectively than its song does. In 
violation of the general rule that birds move 
southward in the autumn, immense numbers 
of skylarks which have summered in Central 
Europe, arrive in England in the Ninth and 
Tenth months to pass the winter in the British 
Isles. In the Tenth Month an entirely distinct 
immigration of skylarks enters Great Britain 
from Scandanavia, while all through the au- 
tumn British-bred skylarks emigrate south- 
ward, many of them going to the Continent 
for the winter. Yet others remain in Eng- 
land all the year round. 





SCIENTISTS ADVISE LESS MEAT IN DIET, AND 
MorE CEREALS.—It is not alone the high price 
of beef that has aroused the public to appre- 
ciate the fact that a change in food habits is 
desirable. Scientists have been pointing out 
for a long time that eating has been wholly 
diverted from its primary purpose (which is to 
sustain life) by systematically overloading the 
stomach and thus causing much of the mod- 
ern ill heatlh. 

The sudden increase in the cost of meat 
was merely the match that set fire to the train 
of powder already prepared in the minds of 
the people. It led them to ask if it would not 
be wise to restrict the quantity of meat they 
were using and to supply its place with 
lighter foods. ° ; 

Professor W. H. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture, advocates a 
more general use of cereals as food and a de- 
creased use of flesh. ‘‘It is well known that 
men nourished extensively on cereals are ca- 
pable of the hardest and most enduring man- 
ual labor,” he said recently in a discussion 
called forth by the present high price of beef. 
‘‘Meats are quickly digested and furnish an 
abundance of energy soon after consumption, 
but it is not retained in the digestive organ- 
ism long enough to sustain permanent muscu- 
lar exertion. Cereal foods, on the other 
hand, are more slowly digested, and furnish 
the energy necessary to digestion and the vi- 
tal functions in a more uniform manner. 
They are thus better adapted to sustain hard 
manual labor for a long period of time. 
Everything necessary to supply the waste of 
the body and to give heat and energy to the 
system is supplied by the cereals. The work- 
ingmen of this country should consider this 
point, and should learn more and more the 
value of cereals as food. When cereals are 
properly prepared and served they are as pala- 
table and nutritious as meat, and their judi- 
cious use would gradually diminish the undue 
craving for meat.” 

Professor Wiley does not believe that the 
price of meat will ever be lowered, but he 
would not exclude it entirely from the diet. 





WHENCE Comes ELEcTRICITY?—At a time 
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when electricity is rapidly transforming the 
face of the globe, when it has already in great 
measure annihilated distance, and bids fair to 
abolish darkness for us, it is curious to notice 
how completely ignorant ‘‘the plain man” re- 
mains as to the later developments of electri- 
cal theory. Some recent correspondence has 
led me to think that a vague notion that elec- 
tricity is a fluid which in some mysterious 
way flows through a telegraph wire like wa- 
ter through a pipe is about as far as he has 
got; and if we add to this some knowledge of 
what he calls ‘‘electric shocks,” we should 
probably exhaust his ideas on the subject. 
Yet this is not to be wondered at. Even the 
most instructed physicists can do nothing but 
guess as to what electricity is, and the only 
point on which they agree is as to what it is 
not. There is, in fact, a perfect consensus of 
opinion among scientific writers that it is not 
a fluid, i. e., a continuous stream of pondera- 
ble matter, as is a liquid or gas; and that it is 
not a form of energy as is heat. Outside this 
limit the scientific imagination is at liberty to 
roam where it listeth, and although it has 
used this liberty to a considerable extent, no 
definite result has followed up to the present 
time.—The Academy. 


Goop Security.—‘‘Mister, do you lend 
money here?” asked an earnest young voice 
at the office door. 

The lawver turned away from his desk, con- 
fronted a clear-eyed, poorly-dressed lad of 
twelve years, and studied him keenly fora 
minute. ‘‘Sometimes we do—on good se- 
curity,” he said. 

The little fellow explained that he had a 
chance ‘‘to buy out a boy that’s cryin’ pa- 
pers.” He had half the money required, but 
he needed to borrow the other fifteen cents. 

‘‘What security can you offer?’’ asked the 
lawyer. 

The boy’s brown hand sought his pocket and 
drew out a paper, carefully folded in a bit of 
of calico. It was a cheaply printed pledge 
against the use of intoxicating liquor and to- 
bacco. 

As respectfully as if it had been the deed to 
a farm the lawyer examined it, accepted it, 
and handed over the required sum. 

A friend who had watched the transaction 
with silent an.usement laughed as the young 
borrower departed. 

‘You think I know nothing about him,’’ 
smiled the lawyer. ‘‘I know that he came 
manfully, in what he supposed to be a busi- 
ness way, and tried to negotiate a loan in- 
stead of begging the muney. I know that he 
has been under good influences or he would 
not have signed that pledge; and that he does 
not hold it lightly or he would not have cared 
for it so carefully, I agree with him that the 
one who keeps himself from such things has a 
character to offer as a security.””— Christian 
Observer. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 

THE COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
California, held its twenty-sixth semi-annual meet- 
ing on Seventh-day, Fifth Month 3d. Trains from 
Oakland and San Francisco brought the usual 
visitors. Meeting for worship began at 10 A. M., 
at which time the house was nearly filled. After 
a season of profound stillness, which pervaded the 
meeting, Dr. Augustus Taber spoke of the precious- 
ness and value of silent worship. He was followed 





